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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trerus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address “*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frese Darty Rewieious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer consfttuency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4, The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men3 Enameled Traveling-Bags 5 Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, ‘he Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 
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Where and What it is. 


comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. 


also self-supporting. 
—-The Community takes its origin from religious 


Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. 


lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; 


ble world is now extending itself into visible 


miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 


munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 


common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA TION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 


pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 


are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 


they are. 


age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 


placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 


society. 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 


ward communication. 


spects. How far they have attained is open 


wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 


to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 


Home. 
—tTue Crrcuar is our weekly organ, and is of- 


ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 


abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 








ted to God 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, | Confe 


took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that} not necessary here to detail 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi-| . P . 
ed ceived me at first cautiously, but at last 


man said that aught of the things that he possessed generally. 
Newark had become acquainted more or 


The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of less with the New Haven doctrine through 
the paper. 


Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which| jn other ways. 
these truths have been mainly developed in this just before visited Gates, and had re- 
turned with a favorable report. 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and| duced myself to him, and was received in 
friendly style. 
cordial toward me, 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection) which she had lately had, in which she 
They consider themselves members and represented me as figuring in a very 
creditable manner. 
graphing and railroading in the department of out-}on my receiving from her a five-dollar 
They do not profess to gold piece, asa present. 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- ath . 
first part of the visit, I sat patiently as 


ssion of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 
From Milford I went to New York 


There is a branch | city, and after spending a few days there, 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is| visited Newark, where I formed an ac- 
’ 

quaintance with Abram ©. Smith, a man 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the| Who has since done much good service for 
Its mem-/the cause of holiness and for myself. 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 5 

. . Ag though I have had occasion to. break fel- 
that his Second Coming|lowship with him, for reasons which it is 


He re- 


humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of | heartily ; and my testimony soon made 

spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best} some considerable changes in his views 

medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of ° 
and practices. 


He had been previously 


a Methodist preacher, but had stood on 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. higher ground with reference to holiness 
—The social organization is that of entire Com- than the members of that denomination 


He and several others in 


During this visit at Newark, I made 


a short excursion to Philadelphia, for 
the sake of learning, by personal inspev- 


—For its government, the Community has no for- tion, som ething ghemh.tke donna at 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- T R Gates 


He had been introduced 


to Perfectionists with high commenda- 
human body, and on the exercise of rreE criTIcIsM|tiong by ©. H. Weld, and _ his writings 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who . : te 

were becoming staple commodities among 
them by the help of Boyle’s paper, and 


Moreover, Boyle had 
I intro- 
His wife was especially 
and related a dream 
She also insisted up- 


During the 


to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved |a listener, while Gates related to me the 


people who will take pains to read their writings, strange things which he had been called 
understand their principles, and make known their os de 


He had been driven, he said, 


among other things, by an irresistible 
ent adverse to receiving nev members. Their princi- | djvine impulse, to enter the House of 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full Representatives at Washington, ant ds. 
nounce the judgments of heaven on the 
the requisite means, to build much larger and|pnazional legislators ; and when he was 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community ordered to ke ep silence, he had told 
them he must “obey God rather than 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every | man,” and had proceeded with his tes- 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the timony till he was carried out. 

his tales of this kind were all told, I 
found opportunity to enter upon the busi- 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of ness which I had with him. 

ted to him that there were some things 
in his writings which I did pot like. I 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, mentioned and commented particularly 
on his frivolous and fanciful interpre- 
tations, his fondness for dreams, visions 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and| and other marvelous manifestations, and 
his prophetical vagaries. 
uneasy from the first, and tried to turn 
the conversation into other channels.— 
Occasionally his eyes flashed fire.— 
While he was gone out on some errand, 
I observed to his wife that possibly there 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- would be diffical ty between me and him, 


After 


I sugges- 


He was very 


and as in that case she would probably 
take sides with him, I was unwilling to 
keep the money which she had given me. 
Accordingly I offered it to her ; but she 
refused to take it back, saying that she 
“entirely approved of the course which 
[ had taken with him—that she was glad 
I had criticised him—that she had sus- 
pected him of something like insanity, 
and saw that he needed correction—that 
I was the only person who had dealt 
plainly with him.” After this I had 
further conversation with him of the 
same kind, with the same results; and 
again I privately requested Mrs. Gates to 
take back the money, but in vain. At 
length in the course of a third conversa- 
tion, Gates broke all bounds, and de- 
nounced me asa blasphemer. He said I 
was profaning sacred things, and he 
would hear such stuff no longer, “ You 
shall Jeave the house,” said he in conclu- 
sion, “or I will.” I advised him to be 
calm, and reminded him that when he 
was ordered to be still, he told the people 
that he must “obey God rather than 
man.” ‘“‘@od sent me here,” said I “ to 
deliver this message to you ; and I too 
must olay God rather than man, I 
shall stay, till I have finished.” He was 
obliged to.submit to his own rule. I sat 
quietly, about half an hour, and then 
took my leave. Mrs. Gates lighted me 
to the door, and in the entry I took oc- 
casion the third time to offer her the 
money, but she said “keep it, keep 
it,” and motioned me away. So I de- 
parted. 

On my return from Philadelphia, after 
spending a few days in Newark and New- 
York, I traveled on foot from the latter 
place to New Haven. Mymoney was 
exhausted soon after 1 commenced the 
journey and on the second day a cold 
rain set in which made the traveling 
bad ; so that I was on the road from 
Monday morning till Wednesday night, 
during which time I ate not a morsel of 
food, and slept but a few hours, and that 
in the open air. In the course of the 
first day, the troubles around and before 
me pressed upon my spirit so heavily, 
that I was very sorrowful. After bat- 
tling the temptation to fretfulness an 
hour or two, I turned aside from the road, 
and went a short distance across a low 
isthmus to a beautiful spot on the shore 
of a headland projecting into the Sound. 
I stretched myself on the green sward, 
and resolved in my heart to stay there 
till I could go forward with a peaceful 
heart. The temptation receded before 
the decision of spirit which I now 
brought to bear upon it, and at length I 
fell asleep, and rested quietly perhaps an 
hour. I awoke not merely in peace, but 
with positive gladness in my heart. My 
spirit was in blessed harmony with the 
warm sunshine and the tranquil ocean. 
From that time I endured the hardships 
of the journey cheerfully. 

After remaining a few weeks at New 
Haven, I started for Putney on the 16th 
of December—a day made memorable to 
the nation by the “great fire” in 





New York city. Many will recollect that 
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it was one of the coldest days ever known 
in this climate. In fact the immense 


sweep of the “ great fire” was owing to| _ 


the impossibility of working the fire en- 
gines, which froze up in the firemen’s 
hands. On that day I rode from New 
Haven to Hartford, a distance of forty 
miles, in a common stage, with only ordi- 
nary clothing, that is, without great- 
cout, drawera, or over-shoes. The other 
passengers, who were clothed and furred 
from head to foot and yet complained of 
cold, pitied me for my lack of clothing, 
and expressed fears that I should freeze 
to death. I told them that I should get 
along well enough by the help of a theory 
which I had about cold and heat, which 
was this: Cold and fear produce the 
same effect upon the body ; i. e., cold, op- 
erating from without causes trembling, 
and fear operating from witbin causes 
trembling. It is reasonable, then, to 
assume that the opposites of these two 
elements, vis., heat and courage, are also 
identical in their effects; i. e., that as 
heat operating from without warms and 
comforts the body, sv courage, operating 
from within, may warm and comfort the 
body. One of the passengers admitted 
that this wasa good theory, and that it 
was available to some extent, but he did 
not believe that it would “ work down 
into the feet” on such a day as that. I 
assured him that I had full faith in it, 
and would give it a fair trial. By the bat- 
tling of my heart I kept myself quite 
comfortable most of the way; but at 
length my feet began te suffer. At this 
crisis, nerved as I, was by previous discus- 
sion and success, I put forth a vehement 
action of the internal will, in the direc- 
tion of the quarter assailed, and immedi- 
ately felt a warm current flowing down 
into my feet, as distinctly as if it had 
been a bath of warm water. I had no 
further serious distress from the cold, 
and probably reached Hartford with less 
suffering than. my fellow travelers en- 
dured, with all their protectfves. 

I remained at Putney through the 
winter of 1835—6. Perfectionism at 
that time was in its darkest trial. Dis- 
order and dissensions within, and reproach 
from without, rendered its desolation 
complete. ‘Though I was separated from 
the sect, yet E felt myself identified with 
its testimony, and its desolation came 
upon me like a flood. I spent that win- 
ter chiefly in self-examination, and con- 
flict with the spirit of accusation. I 
was compelled to take a minute measure- 
ment of my own responsibility in regard 
to the disastrous consequences which 
seemed to be following the career of the 
doctrines, in the publication of which I 
had been so deeply concerned. In asub- 
stantial sense I stood before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. My works were 
tried by fire ; and although the result of 
the trial was altogether favorable to my 
peace, my sufferings for several months 
were very severe. The scrutiny through 
which I passed, instead of convicting me 
of sin, purged and healed my conscience ; 
but it deepened my sense of responsibil- 
ity, and impressed upon my spirit a so- 
briety and a resolution to resist corrup- 
tion among professed Perfectionists, 
which has since been of great value tu me. 
The details of my external movements 
during this winter are not of special in- 
terest ; and for the sake of shortening 
my story I will omit them. 
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Communism THe Soctar Orper or Heaven. 


ONEIDA, JUNE 21, 1860. 
Parker and his Influence, 
The Century devotes a column or more (edito- 
rial) to the exaltation of Theodore Parker. in 
which it makes the assertions: 

“Whatever men may say now of Theodore 
Parker and of his theories, there is one thing cer- 
tain ; he has left a deep mark in the time in which 
he lived and no envy or malignity can obliterate 
it. * * * Te lived fifty years in the body of 
our humanity; and although, personally, he has 
now gone out of it, spiritually and in a very prac- 
tical sense, he continues in it, and his influence 
will be felt widely and potently for many an age to 
come. * * * That [monument] which he 
carved in his own lifeout of the duties and the 
opportunities of his mortal career, will not perish 
while History endures.” 

It also asks, 

“What business have we tu meddle with his 
opinions? Why should we allow this old skele- 
ton of theology to haunt our real life? The rays 
of truth are like those of the sun, They are shed 
impartially on all. We might as well quarrel 
with the refraction of light as with the soul’s 
rainbows. Every man sees but his own.” 


It moreover lectures Dr. Bellows because in a 
recent sermon he stated that Mr. Parker ‘‘ had 
not accepted the conditions of salvation ;” and 
winds up by protesting against the idea that, 


“ Because the gift of God’s grace is shed upon 
him at a different angle, he (Parker) is to be ex- 
communicated from Paradise, and sent away to 
grope in eternal darkness.” 

A correspondent of the Century, Hubbard Wins- 
low, enters a protost agams. sume of the shallow 
philosophy of this editorial canonization, and in 
the course of his remarks makes several good 
points. We quote the following: 

Tt is asked, ‘“ What business have we to med- 
dle with his opinions?” Much, every way.— 
Opinions have a mighty sway over the conduct 
and destinies of mankind—if right, for good ; if 
wrong, for evil. So long as a man keeps his opin- 
ions to himself, he alone is directly benefitted or 
harmed by them; but when he promulges them 
to the world, the world has a vital interest in 
them. Wrong opinions on the most sacred and 
important of all subjects, gravely and earnestly 
inculcated by a man of acknowledged talent and 
learning, and a professed teacher of truth, if al- 
lowed to pass unexposed and unrebuked, cannot 
fail to do unspeakable harm. ad * 

I propose no discussion here of that intense 
subjectionism which claims that “every man 
sees but his own.” To admit this, were to admit 
that some men were made for error, and error 
for them ; for some men do certainly sce error, 
and adopt it. To deny this, is to deny the exist- 
ance of error, annul the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, and virtually undermine the 
very foundations of morality and religion. If a 
man is not responsible for his opinons, he is cer- 
tainly not to be blamed for acting upon them, 
however erroneous; and hence, if his opinions 
discard the old fossilized notions of staid men 
and women, and favor a more free indulgence of 
the appetites and passions, he must not be blamed 
for the commission of adultery and murder. He 
“sees but his own,” and acts according to what 
he sees. * * * * * 

I would only say, in general, that taking his 
central standpoint in the Hegelean philosophy, he 
was, both in theory and practice, a revelation to 
himself, the objective being but a reflection of 
the subjective ; and thus the deified reason of the 
self-illumined man was exalted above the revela- 
tion and teachings of God. Walking thus in the 
hght of his own inspiration, though “alive in 
every faculty and power of his nature from the 
morning of his life till its sunset,” and though 
“his house was walled with books, and he never 
opened one without getting something out of it,” 
yet what did he see “ but his own?” Paul could 
see only Jesus Christ. Theodore Parker could 
see only himself. Which had the true philoso- 
sophy, the heaven-born religion, and the enduring 
hold on the respect and homage of mankind, is 
not a problem of difficult solution. * * 

It is not in our hearts to disturb the calm slum- 
bers of his mortal dust, muck less to summon be- 
fore our imperfect tribunal the immortal spirit 
which has gone to meet the righteous judgment of 
God. In his dying moments he wished the 
words of Jesus Christ read to him. Yet he had 
preached and published to the world, as I am 
prepared to show, that Jesus Christ was a fallible 
man, that he erred in his views and teachings, 
that he was even a sinner! and was but the fore- 
runner of other Christs to be wiser and better 
than he. When these “ opiaions” are promul- 
ged. of Him who is “the only begotten Son of 
the Father,” “the Desire of all nations,” the 
Light and Hope of the World, we cannot resist 
the conviction, that as.the true fmends cf both 
God and man, we have some “ business to med- 
dle” with them. They will go to their own place, 
and be lost in oblivion, with all other “ opinions ” 
that war against the truth. 


X= It now appears that it was not the Tycoun 








of Japan who was assasinated, but the Prince 


Regent. It is also stated that the assasination 
was made by the emissaries of Prince Meto, who 
is said to be bitterly opposed to foreigners, to the 
treaties recently made, and to the party now in 
power. The accounts in regard to the real atti- 


>| tude of the party in power toward foreigners are 


somewhat conflicting. It has heretofore been 
represented to be unfavorable to the policy of in- 
tercourse with other nations which was inaugu- 
rated under the previous Tycoon. The converse 
of this is now reported. There is need of more 
positive information in regard to this point. 





A New Paper. 


The new daily newspaper which has been talked 
about for a year past has at length made its ap- 
pearance, under the title of The World, published 
at 35 Park Row, New York. It is under the edi- 
torial charge of Mr. James S. Spaulding, who has 
heretofore been connected with the N. Y. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 

The World, say the publishers in their prospec- 
tus, “ has originated in the widely prevalent feeling 
that the time has come for living Christianity to 
assert itself in secular journalism more positively 
than it has yet done, and will adapt itself to that 
acknowledged want. Neither assuming nor seek- 
ing to be a preacher of religious doctrine, it yet 
will recognize, in all its judgments upon the prac- 
tical affairs of life, the authority and éflicacy of 
Christian principles. Its capital has been sup- 
plied by members of various religious denomina- 
tions, and it will do its work, without bias, on 
the common ground of the great primal Christian 
truths.” 

The idea of a daily religious Journalism seems 
to be working in the public mind. Whether this 
new enterprise will present a satisfactory advance 
in that direction can only be shown by its future. 
It is, however, a good sign that the necessity of 
an application of Christian principles to daily 
journalism is beginning to be recognized. A Daily 
Press devoted to the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ 
in all worlds, and to the application of the princi- 
ples of the New Testament to all the affairs and 
relations of life, is to be one of the achievements 
of the coming years of this century. And the 
day that witnesses its establishment will record 
the beginning of the greatest revolution of the 
last 1800 years. Whatever is educating the pub- 
lic mind for this event we hail with pleasure. 

We have read the first two numbers of this 
new journal. We notice the initials of George 
P. Marsh appended to able contributions to the 
literary department. Able correspondence appears 
from several parts of Europe and from this coun- 
try. From an article on Italian Nationality in 
the editorial columns we make an extract on anoth- 
er page, which may be read with interest in 
view of the attention which at the present time 
is called to those scenes of ancient empire. 

In its political character The World proposes to 
be independent ; and though regarding slavery “as 
a moral, social and political evil,” it is evidently 
devoted to the Union. 

On the whole this new candidate for popular fa- 
vor does not present any very radical features, 
but bids fair to be an entertaining sheet. A bold 
and determined devotion to truth and progzess 
and the highest standard of righteousness, is 
wanted at this hour. If The World is earnest 
for this, it will serve a useful purpose.—r. 1, P. 





Return of the Jews. 


The following paragraphs concerning the return 
of the Jews are from an article in the Philadelphia 
Press, and suggest interesting thought. We 
should like to learn more concerning the condi- 
tion of, and the movements that are working 
among this chosen people : 

To the student of the Bible and church histo- 
ry, there are few current subjects of more ab- 
sorbing interest or of deeper significance than 
the events now almost daily transpiring, which 
point to the repossession by the Jews of their 
own land. The tide of progress after a lapse 
of centuries, may be said to have fairly turned 
in that direction; and the prayer long offered 
by that chosen but now scattered people, that 
“Judah may be saved and Israel dwell secure- 
ly, and that the Redeemer may come to Zion,” 
is undoubtedly hastening to its fulfilment. 

The sultan of Turkey is encouraging Jew- 
ish emigration to Palestine, and is offering to 
sell them as much land as they choose to buy, 
and it is said has even expressed his willing- 
ness to dispose of the Mosque of Omar to them, 
which, it will be recollected, stands upon the 
very site of the Jewish Temple on Mount Mo- 
riah. This mosque is one of the Mohamine- 
dans’ most celebrated shrines, being scarcely 
inferior in national importance to those of 
Mecca and Medina. Politicians and statesmen 





look upon these indications as a legitimate 


consequence of the liberalizing influence of 
Mohammedan intercourse with Christians, and so 
they may be; but to the readers of the yet 
unfulfilled pages of revelation, they also point 
to what, as it respects the Jewish nation, 
“prophets and kings’ have long waited for, 
“but died without the sight.” That the Mosque 
of Omar should be ina fair way of passing into 
the hands of the people to whose fathers the 
site on which it stands was once given in an ever- 
lasting covenant, is what no reader of secular 
history fifty years ago could even have dreamed 
would ever come to pass. Some of the hille 
around Jerusalem have already become Jewish 
property, and it is by no means improbable 
that some of the present generation will see the 
entire city of Jerusalem again in the hands of 
its ancient owners. That mighty revolution 
will follow in the wake of such an event, is 
probably as certain as that the Jew will return 
at all; at all events, affairs in that immediate 
region of the East must ere lung become an 
i theme among the nations of the 
earth. 


Europe. 

The arrivals from Europe this week bring ac- 
counts of the taking of Palermo by Garibaldi. The 
struggle is stated to have been severe. The Nea- 
politan army capitulated and were allowed to 
quit Palermo with the honors of war. The en- 
thusiasm for Garibaldi was spreading, and the 
Neapolitan troops were becoming more and more 
affected by it. 








The Japanese. 
The Japanese have arrived in New York and 
are quartered at the Metropolitan Hotel. 





Matters of Mention. 





.---The new Raritan and Deleware Bay Rail- 
road, in New Jersey, has been opened through 
Monmouth county to Long Branch. The inaugu- 
ral ceremonies took place on Monday. 

.... The winter is not very long or severe at 
Yeddo, evidently. A correspondent of the Tri- 
bune writing from Kanagawa under date of Feb. 
25, says: ‘We are feeling the sweet breath of 
returning spring. The wheat-fields are growing 
daily greener, the grass is starting by the path- 
side. The flowering cherries and plums were in 
bloom a fortnight ago. The birds are coming 
back among the pines.” 


..--The Haverhill Publisher gives an account 
of a steam shoe-factory in that place, for sewing 
the seams and pegging shoes. The machinery is 
all worked by a small five-horse-power engine-— 
In the basement of the building are the machines 
for cutting, stripping, rolling and shaping the 
soles. These are then passed to the story above, 
where the shoes are lasted, and the outer soles 
tacked on by hand, which process prepares them 
for pegging. The pegging machines are simple in 
their construction and mode of operation, but 
perform the work with great dispatch and accu- 
racy, driving the pegs at the rate of 14a second. 

One of the most curious operations of the ma- 
chine is the manner in which it manufactures the 
peg for its own use, A strip of wood of the re 
quired width, and neatly laid in acoil one hun- 
dred feet in length, is put into the machine, and 
at every revolution it is moved forward, and a 
peg cut offand driven into the shoe. The rapidity 
and unerring accuracy with which these machines 
perform their work is truly astonishing. After 
being pegged, the shoes are passed up to the 
third story, where the bottoms are smoothed, 
scoured, and brushed. The fourth story is occu- 
pied by the stiching-machines, tended by females, 
but run by steam, which saves a laborious and 
fatiguing operation. 

...-A Washington correspondent of one of the 
papers, writes thus of the Congressional reporters : 

As you enter the galleries of the Senate and the 
House, you will see before you, by a flat white mar- 
ble desk, a number of young men whose pens move 
with a rapidity wonderful to behold. These are 
the regular reporters, paid by Cungreas, who take 
down in short hand all that is said by the Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and write it out for the 
organ of the two houses, the Daily Globe. The 
industry of these gentlemen is as remarkable as 
their genius and intelligence. They do not lose a 
word or a syllable that is spoken, and often put a 
decent dress upon some most ungrammatical and 
ungenteel expressions. Taking their places at 
eleven o’clock, they labor till the close of the 
session, which frequently consumes six, and yes- 
terday and Wednesday lasted twenty-five hours. 
Then, when the members retire to their residen- 
ces, to dine and rest, the heavy labors of the re- 
porters may be said really to begin. From the 
phonographic hieroglyphics they write out full re- 
ports for the Globe, and this often compels them 





to toil till long after midnight. Incredible as it 
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may seem, they have each frequently reported 
and prepared for the press ten closely printed 
columns in a single day, and the four reporters 
in the House will hand over to Mr. Rives, of the 
Glebe, to day, ninety columns of this matter, 
being a full and detailed account of the long 
session which began on Wednesday, at eleven a. mM. 
and extended into Thursday at twelve. 


_...The Suez Canal, to unite the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean, has been begun at Port Said, 
where two large moles, running out nearly a mile 
into the sea, are being constracted. About 1,700 
European workmen and several thousand natives 
are employed on the works. 





Notes of Evening Meetings. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY TAKEN BY W. A. H, 


Saturday Evening, June 16.—Conversation on 
several subjects. The following remarks by G. 
W.N,on 

THE RELATIONS OF THE YOUTH AND ADULTS 
may be of gencral interest : 

There is a great amount of youthful life here— 
the young people form a large portion of the Com- 
munity. The tendency of youthful life evidently 
is to superficiality. Hence, the necessity that 
the adults should seek to control and influence 
the young, and continually bring to bear upon 
them religious truth and serious influences. I am 
thankful that there is so much youthful life here ; 
but, for jts own benefit, I desire thas it shall feel 
that it isin the presence of God. And I think 
if the right course is taken by the adulte—if they 
are strong in faith and spirituality —this will prove 
an excellent school for the young—they will grow 
up in the spirit of edification and sobriety. One 
characteristic of youthful life is its tendency to 
outward expression, excessive talking. The deep- 
er kind of life works more in the channel of re- 
flection and prayer and self-examination. These 
two elements exist here—the element which is 
inclined to outward expression and the element 
which seek» interior life and improvemeni; and 
the true interests of all require that the latter 
element should lead and guide and control the 
other. There is no call for impatience towards 
the young; we cannot expect they will become 
all that is desirable at once: they must have 
time to grow and improve. But this must be in- 
sisted upcn, that those who have a taste for spir- 
itual things, and who feel. that they are called of 
God to perfect themselves, should be allowed to 
surround themselves with un atmosphere in which 
it is easy to turn the heart toward God, be guided 
by him, and live in the deepest part of their na- 
tures. The spiritual and stable are at least ne- 
cessitated to see that no perturbing influences of 
the youthful life which surrounds them should 
prevent them from making progress in resurrec- 
tion principles and life. Our primary calling, 
as Bible Communists, is to become spiritual, like 
Christ ; and everything which would prevent us 
from fulfilling this destiny should be checked 
and made subservient. 

Monday Evening, June 18.—The discussion of 
our Formula of Principles and Measures, was con- 
tinued by the following remarks on the fourth 
proposition, viz .: 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, Renewing Youth, 
and abolishing Death. 

T. L. P.—This proposition represents that the 
resurrection of the body is the sequence of che 
resurrection of the spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ. In the discussion of the pre- 
ceding proposition it was pretty clearly shown, 
that the core ot the gospel, the constitution of 
the Christianity of the New Testament, is the 
fact that by beliefin, and cunfession of Christ as 
our risen Savior, we assume, as to our inner life— 
the soul and spirit—the conditions of him whom 
weconfess: that Christ manifests himself in us, and 
transforms us into his likeness, as to our spiritual, 
inner nature, and thus saves us from sin and sel- 
fishness. This fact is stated in various ways in 
the New Testament; and it is interesting to no- 
tice that the New Testament writers, Paul ¢s- 
pecially, in their statements of this truth, carry it 
out to its legitimate application to the body.— 
They assume that if our inner natures are placed 
under resurrection power, and our spirits trans- 
formed by the faith and confession of Christ, the 
same power will extend outward to our bodies, 
and subject them to the same process of the res- 
urrection. There are some passages in which 
this application of the resurrection principle to 
the body is made very clear. The first that may 
be noticed is in the 8th chapter of Romans. In the 
beginning of this chapter the apostle discus- 
ss the spiritual condition and relations of he- 
lievers, proving that by virtue of their union 
with Christ they are delivered from condemna- 





tion, from the law of sin and death, the carnal 
mind, &c., and adds: “ But if the spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” In the 2nd epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, 4th and 5th chapters, the same line of 
argument is pursued, and the same application of 
the resurrection principle made to the body: 
“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our body. For we which 
live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.....For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.....For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven: if so be that being 
clothed we shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened: not for that we would be unclothed, nut 
CLOTHED UPON, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life.” Again, in Philippians Paul says: “ Our 
conversation is in heaven; from whence also we 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ; who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, according to 
the working whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself.” 

I think the application which the apostle thus 

makes of the doctrine of the resurrection—apply- 
ing it to the body, as well as to the spirit, and 
making the resurrection of the body the se- 
quence of the resurection of the spirit, and, 
as we may say, the completion of the full 
process of the resurrection—is philosophical and 
legitimate. The nature of all life is to form to 
itself a corresponding body. And if there is im- 
planted in us the germ of resurrection life which 
transforms our spirits into the likeness of Christ, 
then by the legitimate and natural action of that 
life it will proceed to envelop itself with a body 
in accordance with its own nature. It is, as we 
have stated, a law of all life to clothe itself with 
a body; and this is more emphatically true of the 
resurrection life of Christ than of any other life. 
It works outward from the inner germ, and forms 
to itself a body corresponding to its central na- 
ture. The soul of man is the original master of 
his body; and under the true conditions uf man- 
hood, which the gospel of Christ introduces, the 
condition of the spirit determines the condition of 
its envelop. The nature of the life which is at 
the centér, by legitimate and natural action, will 
determine the nature of the body with which it 
surrounds itself. So it seems to me that the res- 
urrectiun of the body, abolishing disease, renew- 
ing youth, and overcoming death, is a natural and 
legitimate sequence of the resurrection of the 
spirit by the faith and confession of Christ. To 
my mind there is the soundest philosophy and 
the most satisfactory logic in the proposition. It 
is quite evident that Christ and the apostles re- 
garded the resurrection of the body as a part of 
the great process of the resurrection which Christ 
came to introduce—that the process would not 
be complete if the body were left out of account 
—if the spirit were changed and resurrected, while 
the body was left to continue in subjection to 
death. Christ evidently contemplated a com- 
plete change extending from the spirit outward to 
the body. 

G.—This isa very delicate subject to approach 
and deal with as it is contained in the New Tes- 
tament. I think we are invited to investigate 
it with a candid, truth-loving spirit, confident of 
being able to arrive at the truth, and confident 
also that the truth when ascertained will be 
perfectly satisfactory, scientific and conclusive.— 
There can be no unsolvable mystery about the 
subject; and yet we must approach it rightly in 
order to understand it. We should desire to as- 
certain the exact Bible idea of the resurrection— 
what is intended and taught in the New Testa- 
ment. I feel that it is a glorious doctrine, and 
one that is full of encouragement and hope, and 
that it is a part of the great gospel of to-day, offer- 
ed to us now, and that we may now avail our- 
selves of it. The common church view, which 
puts the resurrection forward into the far future 
is not satisfactory. We want a gospel that takes 
effect at the present time; and this, to my mind, 
is emphatically Lhe view of the New Testament ; 
and yet there are considerations connected with 
it in the teachings of Christ and the apostles, 





that bar out fanaticism and all false notions and 
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expectations, which should be thoroughly under- 
stood by all believers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
New Haven. 

Wallingford Commune, Ct., June 11, 1860. 

Dear P.:—New Haven is a city of streets, 
houses, education and commerce ; but that which 
impresses the visitor first of all is its display of 
matchless trees. The College Green presents an 
extent of elm architecture such as is scarcely 
to be seen elsewhere. The eye is never tired of 
ranging through those long aisles of pointed arch. 
es and noting the exquisite proportions which the 
interlacing branches preserve in their wild irregu- 
larity. The point of the arch is at its proper 
hight and duly perpendicular to the center; the 
stately columns recede in a true perspective, while 
the combined play of hght and shade through the 
pillared canopy upon the smooth-clipped grass 
below, formns a picture of delicious beauty. 

And speaking of trees, it is noticeable that 
maturity of age and a certain amount of roomi- 
ness or isolation is necessary to give full effect to 
the tree character. Standing in a thicket trees 
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or drab, black and purple. Then came the or- 
phan children maintained at the nunneries, and 
then the various Catholic orders of societies, 
followed by the priests and monks. Lastly came 
his Lordship the Bishop of Montreal, walking 
under a splendid gilt and embroidered canopy, 
and bearing in his hands the sacred emblem of 
Christ's body. A priest stood on each side of 
him to bear up his train, and incense was kept 
burning before him all the time. The Bishop 
and priests were clad in their pricstly garments, 
and the monks and nuns were dressed in their 
peculiar fashion. Each company had a banner, 
and some of them were very fine. Two brass 
bands were in attendance, and occasionally some 
of the companies would sing as they passed along, 
the priests also chanting from time to time and 
making very good music. 

One of the brass bands played well, and | 
enjoyed all their music much; but the pageant, 
asa whole, was disgusting to me. I could not 
help wondering how such empty shows and pomp 





ous ceremonies could impose on the people and 


pass for religion, but when [ came to look upos 
the crowds who were kneeling on the pavo- 
ments, in mock humility, as the Bishop passed 

































































along, the whole matter was explained to me at 
once. Such things can only be sustained by the 
ignorance ana superficiality of the people. The 
truth is the Catholic religion is founded upon ig’ 
norance, superstition and presumption, and when 
the full light of civilization and revelation dawns 
upon its devotees that moment its power begins 
to dwindle and die. There is abundant evidence 
I think, that this light is now breaking in upos 
many minds, both in this country and in Europe, 
and no one can doubt that the power of Catho- 
licism over them is proportionably weakened. 
Still, there is a great work tu be done before this 
almost lifeless organization will be wholly rvoted 
out; and we may hope tuat God has agencies at 
work sufficiently powerful to do it. 

While I am thus eager for its downfall, I need 
not disparage the part Catholicism has had to 
perform in the progress of the world. There is 
no doubt that God has used it in many ways to 
further his objects, and we may be thankful for 
its agency on this account. Popery is better than 
heathenism, and God has used it extensively as » 
connecting link between Pagan idolatry and the 
light of Protestantism, and may still have more 
work of this kind for it to do. 

But I will cut short my remarks on Catholi- 
cism and speak of other things. There are many 
things here well worth the attention of the vis- 
itor, such as the great French Cathedral and 
several other churches, the Jesuit and other 
colleges, the seminary for priests, several nunne- 
ries, the splendid quay, and mammoth Victoria 
bridge, many public buildings and other things 
too numerous w mention. The Cathedral 
is one of the grandest and most imposing 
structures outside, in the world; but inside 
there is nothing remarkable about it, except its 
vastness and hight. The building is 300 feet long by 
150 wide, and the towers are 250 feet high. The 
sight from the topof one of the towers of the Ca- 
thedral afforded me great satisfaction, and I could 
have remained there for hours with delight. You 
get a view of the whole city and of the country 
and river for many miles around, which is really 
splendid. By the way, I found time yesterday, 
in the midst of my business engagements, to visit 
the “ Gray Nunnery,” and got paid I thought for 
going. This nunnery is a sort of hospital for 
orphan children and for the aged and infirm, and 
the principal business of the nuns is to take 
care of them, which I should think they do ina 
very thorough manner. There are some 700 in- 
mates of this nunnery, including the nuns, and 
still I should think there is room for more. 
The boys were at school in the adjacent college, 
so that I did not see them; but the girls were at 
work. They all had on blue dresses long checked 
aprons and white burdered caps, which made them 
look odd enough. I saw an old manin une of the 
apartments, stricken with palsy, who had sat in 
hie chair, I was told, for 25 years, . never having 
left it except to be put to bed. Another old man 
near him looked as though he was gasping for his 
last breath. The man who showed me round 
would not permit me to visit the department ie- 
longing to the nuns, so that [ had to content 
myself with the inspection of the hospital part. 
Asacharitable institution it is worthy of re- 
spect, but asa place to bring up children in I 
should regard it as next to a prison. ‘ 

In view of the medieval darkness which enve!- 
ops so large a portion of mankind, one cannot 
help feeling thankful that there are some who 
have got thuir eyes open andare abic to see where 


merge their peculiarities of form in the mass, so 
that the maple is not particularly distinguished 
from the oak or the hickory from the ash. But 
observe the veterans standing here and there by 
the roadside or in the barn-yard corner of some 
old homestead, and you may see the distinct char- 
acteristics of kind set forth in their glory. An 
oak is an oak and an elm is anelmall over. This 
individuality of species becomes more and more 
marked in proportion to the age of the tree. The 
frequent specimens of ancient patriarchal growth 
which are met with in this State, form a constantly 
recurring attraction to the traveler. 

A very pleasant feature in the tree-planting of 
New-Haven and the vicinity, is the attention that 
is paid to evergreens ; and among these, the Nor- 
way Spruce, of which there are many specimens 
in the Cemetery and in private grounds, of con- 
siderable size, is very charming. I congratulate 
the Community on having several hundred of these 
fine trees growing in the Oneida grounds. 

Of other things noted and done during a late 
visit to New-Haven, I should perkaps mention 
our call at the State-House where the Legislature 
is now in session, at the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory, the Library, and the Gymnasium of Yale 
College. At the House of Representatives we 
had occasion to notice the politeness of the offi- 
cial, who, out of respect probably to the lady of 
our party, offered us seats in the middle aisle in 
front of the Speaker and within the circle of the 
House—a compliment that, if it does not go the 
full length claimed by the Woman’s Rights party, 
may serve as a precedent in that direction. The 
Cabinet of Natural History contains a large collec- 
tion of minerals arranged by Prof. Silliman, includ- 
ing a case of aérolites, many fossils, a collection of 
shells aud serpents, and several skulls of the 
enormous extinct tribes related to the mammoth 
and mastodon. In the College Library the most 
interesting objects of curiosity were a couple of 
sculptured slabs from the ruins of Nineveh, each 
containing the figure of a man in partial relief, of 
life-size, together with an inscription in the cunei- 
form or arrow-headed character. These stones, I 
suppose, carry us back to the times of Sennache- 
rib and the Jewish kings. Here were also a col- 
lection of ancient coins and manuscripts. The 
Gymnasium is a large, new building, fitted up 
with all the appliances for muscular training, for 
the use of the students. Under regulations, it 
must be a useful adjunct to the mental depart- 
ment of the College system. Yours, G. 
‘*Procession Sunday,’ Catholicism, French 

Cathedral, &c. 
Montreal, Canada East, June 10, 1860. 

Dear Broruer :—This has been a great day for 
the Montrealians, or rather for the Catholic por- 
tion of the citizens. Itis distinguished by the 
title of “ Procession Sunday,” and is regarded, I 
am told, as an occasion of great interest and im- 
portance. I know not what the origin of the fele 
was, nor what its particular design ; it is observed 
I believe in all Catholic countries annually, and 
is really quite a pageant. 

In this case the procession started from the 
great French Cathedral in Rue Notre Dame, about 
half past nine, for the morning services, and pro- 
ceeded to St Patrick's Church a quarter or 
half mile distant, returning by a different 
route to the Cathedral. The procession consisted, 
first, of boys from five to twelve years of age, 
followed by girls of the same age, then older boys 
and girls, followed by the nuns dressed in gray 
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the true Catholic Church is, and get into com- 
munication and union with them. The Primi- 
tive Church within the vail is that church, and 
iet us labur and pray that the eyes of men may 
be turned toward it as the only hope for the re- 
generation of mankind. Yours fraternally, 

A. W. C. 


Toil, Love and Trust, 


BY SARAH PAUSETT. 


Toil! though your soul has grown weary, 

Though the way is darksome and long ; 
Live in the great world nobly, 

With a spirit true and strong ; 
Dreaming of life is not living, 

But toil with a smile and a song ! 





Toil! Though the strife may seem fruitless, 
It will not, at last, be in vain: 

An Eye above you is noting 
The weary toil and pain; 

The struggle will soon be over— 
Your soul may the victory gain! 


Love! though your heart has been darkened 
And crushed by a withering blight ; (trodden, 
Though your love has been scorned and down- 
Lock not your spirit in night— 
Walk not alone in the shadow-- 
Open your heart to the light ! 


Love! There is bliss in loving ; 
There are souls who faint by the way ; 
There are weary hearts to be strengthened-~ 
Gladden them while you may ; 
Your soul will grow purer and stronger, 
And rise to the light of day! 


Trust! Though your trust has been broken, 
Though your faith has been guarded by none ; 
Faint not, and doubt not, oh, spirit! 
The life-work will soon be done ; 
The day is coming in glory, 
Trust, till the goal is won! 


Trust when strife is around you, 
When your idols are crumbling to dust, 
All your doubt will be knownin the future, 
For the Father is loving and just; 
Then look up to the Heaven above you, 
Toil nobly, and love, and trust ! 





The Mysteries of a Thun- 
der Cloud. 


Although Franklin identified the flash from a 
thunder-cloud as electricity, yet it was reserved 
to Andrew Crosse to dissect the cloud itself. By 
a most elaborate arrangement of metallic wires, 
he succeeded in obtaining an insight into the tre- 
mendous composition of a thunder-cloud, such as 
the cheap and temporary apparatus of Franklin 
was incompetent to afford, and such, indeed, as 
his mind never contemplated. Franklin resolved 
the grand problem, while Crosse added the de- 
tails. He stretched a vast net-work of wires 
across the tops of the trees composing a large 
forest, and so insulated them as to prevent a dis- 
persion of the fluid. These wires were feclers 
thrust out to gather in from distant) clouds and 
fogs a more terrific volume of electricity than hu- 
man temerity had ever ventured to collect, so that 
it might be examined at his leisure in the labora- 
tory. This was a chamber with an arched roof, 
filled with voltaic batteries, electric jars, galvanic 
piles, and other paraphernalia of the electrician. 
Subtle streams of the mysterious fluid flowed in in 
silent but ceaseless currents, piling up little min- 
eral fabrics, and fashioning the obedient atoms 
into exquisite crystallizations. Here, tov, its 
fiercest wrath might at any moment be devel- 
oped, for this net-work of wires poured its peril- 
ous accretions into a large brass conductor fixed 
and insulated on a table. When these accretions 
beeame dangerously great, a contrivance permit- 
ted him to turn off the current, and discharge it 
into the earth without entering the chamber.— 
An arrangement of balls enabled him to detect 
the smallest quantity of electricty in the atmos- 
phere. These balls gave token of an approaching 
thunder-cloud, long before it made itself known 
to the multitude. Spark following spark, and 
explosion succeeding explosion, rapidly repeated, 
and increasing in energy as the commotion gath- 
ered force, enabled the adventurous observer to 
look into and dissect the cloud, and to listen to 
its language, in his chamber, long before those 
outside could distinguish even its matterings.— 
As the margin of the approaching cloud overhung 
the net?work of wires in the tree-tops, a spark 
was secn, a detonation heard, and these flashes 
and explosions were repeated at intervals. A 
pause ensued, and then the apparatus gave forth 
another set of sparks and snappings, but differ- 
ing froni ‘the first, which were negative, while 
these were positive. After a second pause a 
more energetic display succeeded, but of nega- 
tive electricity, to be succeeded by another dis- 
play of positive. Then followed a more numer- 
ous and brilliant succession of flashes, announcing 
that another zone of vapor was sweeping by, to 
be followed, after a brief interval, by a corres- 
ponding zone of positive electricity. As the cloud 
drew nearer the intervals of repose became 
shorter, and a stream of living fire was seen to 
pour from one conductor to the other. When 
the center of the cloud stood directly over the 








ging into the electric atmosphere which invariably 
precedes and surrounds a thunder-cloud, sucked 
out the lightning from its very heart, and it leap- 
ed madly from ball to ball, instant death being 
in every explosion to him who imprudently ap- 
proaches too near. This terrific exhibition of the 
forces embodied in the cloud continued for a 
longer or shorter period, according to the magni- 
tude of the storm and the consequent disturbance 
of the electrical equilibmum. As the excited va- 
pors rolled by, the explosions diminished in 
number, and a series of twin eruptions alterna- 
ting with periods of repose, showed that the 
latter half of the cloud corresponded in its elec- 
trical arrangements with the former half. Grad- 
ually the languid flash and snap announced that 
the disturbance had ceased, and that the storm 
was traveling over some new lucality, there to 
let loose the unexpended remnant of its wrath.— 
Tribune. 





Italy and its Future. 

If we cast a glance ata map of the world 
as known to the ancients in the time of Tra- 
jan, we shall preceive that Italy, with Rome 
for its capital, occupied nearly the same posi- 
tion with regard to the parts of the globe then 
accessible to European commerce and civiliza- 
tion, that England and its great emporium do 
to the now known continental or solid portion 
of the earth’s surface. Italy was, England is, 
geographically, nearly central to the countries 
of the world embraced within the range of reg- 
ular traffic and superior culture. 

In this centrality of position, the consequent 
universal accessibility of these foci of the 
ancient and the modern world, and the natural 
radiation of influence from them, we find one 
of the most efficient causes of the vast power 
and importance of both. Nor, though the ex- 
tent of the known world, and of the territorial 
sphere of man’s material and moral action, has 
been vastly increased since the days of Colum- 
bus and Da Gama, is London much more dis- 
tant in time from England’s furthest outposts 
than Rome was from her remotest province. 
An English bearer of dispatches will reach 
Hong Kong or Vancouver’s Island in about 
the same number of days that a Roman cour- 
rier would have required to ride and sail from 
the capital to the borders of Nubia, to the 
banks of the Phasis, or to the Caledonian ram- 
part; and an English army, with its camp 
equipage, its field and siege artillery, and its 
heavy munitions of all sorts, will be landed at 
the Cape of Good Hope in as short a space as 
a Roman legion could have marched from the 
hither Gaul to the walls of Trajan. 

The extension of geographical discovery in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and the progress of Ottoman conquest, 
which drew a curtain over the Continental 
East almost as fast as new territory was un- 
rolled on the North and West, transferred the 
maritime commerce of the world from the 
basin of the Mediterranean to that of the At- 
lantic, and both political power and refined 
civilization abandoned their ancient seats in 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Italy, and found 
new theaters in the barbarous regions of mari- 
time Gaul and Spain, and Germany and 
Britain. Bagdad and Bassuvrah, Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria, Venice and Rome and 
Pisa and Genoa, were sacrificed to the rising 
greatness of new commercial depots depending 
upon Atlantic navigation, Dieppe and Amster- 
dam and London and the Hanse towns became 
as celebrated marts as Tyre and Sidon had 
been in the days of Old Testament history. 

But the current of trade is now re-opening 
its ancient channels. The improvements in 
the arts of locomotion and transport, which 
had been the most powerful instruments in 
bringing about these revolutions, are fast re- 
storing to the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
the Euxine aud the Euphrates, their old and 
natural importance as great highways of na- 
tions, and the countries washed by those waters 
are regaining the political and the commercial 
weight of which they have been so long de- 
prived. 

The railroads which connect the capitals of 
Germany and of France with the Adriatic and 
the Gulf of Lyons, the tunnel which is now 
piercing the Alps, and the improved communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea are making the decayed ports, whieh re- 
ceived and transmitted the commerce of ancient 
Rome and of the middle ages, once more de- 
pots for the storage and distribution of the 
products of the East, and the objects of Euro- 
pean industry that are exchanged for them. 
The devse and thriving porulation which now 
swarms in the Gallic and Germanic provinces, 
where the Roman legions found little but path- 
less forests and hair-clothed savages, furnishes 
a market that more than compensates for the 
reduced demand from impoverished Syria and 
Northern Africa, and Spain, and insular and 
Continental Greece ; and the civilization of 
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harbors of the Mediterranean at any former 
period of commercia! history. 

The geographical position of Italy makes it 
the natura] bond between the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean, to which the peninsula 
is attached, and the southern coast, which is 
almost visible from the Italian island of Sicily. 
And it stands in a very similar relation to the 
birth-places of ssthetic and religious culture, 
Greece and Palestine, on the one hand, and to 
the great political and commercial common- 
wealths of Europe on the other; for none of 
the thousand ships which are employed in the 
interchange of the products of Europe and of 
Asia can pass between the maritime towns of 
the Levant or of Egypt, and those of England, 
France, or Austria, without taking the moun- 
tains of Italy as landmarks and her islands and 
harbors as stations and ports of refuge. Even 
now the Italian language is the dialect of inter- 
national commerce in almost every Mediter- 
ranean port, and a large proportion of the 
business of that entire sea is in the hands of 
Italian-born merchants. When, then, the im- 
pulse of liberty shall be free to rouse to great- 
er effort the enterprise and the energy of Italy, 
there can be no doubt she will play a most im- 
portant part in the new relations which return- 
ing civilization in the East is so fast creating 
between Asia and Europe, and be once more 
the centre of a vast commerce and a leading 
influence in all the interests of transatlantic 
humanity.— The World. 





Riding, Health, Selfishness, &c. 


A clerical correspondent of the Independent 
discourses in the following humorous vein on 
horse back riding, and its attendant benefits : 


T am not particular whether your horse be 
Bucephalus, the arch of whose neck was the 
pride of Apelles’s brush, or Rosinante, the 
assets of cur mutual friend, Don Quixote, a 
moving tripod, with the fourth leg in tow; 
neither is it of much account whether for a 
saddle you have a sheep-skin or a costly up- 
holstery of buckskin ; and I was going to say, 
it was not much account whether you had a 
saddle at all, but I must make an exception of 
Rosinante and all his tribe, who are a lean fed 
race, and therefore are prominent in the spinal 
columu—the acuteness of the dorsal angle 
somewhat jeopardizing the comfort of an un- 
practiced rider, especially if he bave not 
learned the English art of “ rising in the stir- 
rup.”’ 

My own horse is utilitarian to a fault, con- 
sidering nothing but the practical purposes of 
his creation, and utterly despising all beauties 
of gait and figure. To save his feelings, and 
my own therefore, I generally take him out of 
the stable before people are out of bed in the 
morning. Besides this, it happens to be true 
that the saddle-ride at dawn is one of the best 
gastric tonics in the world, and especially valu- 
able as a ‘* Liver Invigorator.” Indeed, it is 
about the only ‘‘Liver Invigorator’ in the 
world that is not sheer quackery, it we may 
except manipulating a dull saw on a pepperidge 
log. 

Susiatheteutt I will add, that not long 
since, taking a ride with a Congregational min- 
ister, (we are a Presbyter,) I observed a singu- 
lar propensity in the animal of my brother to 
lift up his hind legs.on unseasonable occasions, 
but I reflected that we Presbyterians hold Con- 
gregationalists to be rather frisky, and why 
should there not be the same distinction among 
our quadrupeds? It was truly admirable to 
see with what scrupulous propriety my horse 
earried himself beside the antics of his mate, 
but whether it was because of a chronic spavin 
and the stiffness of the joints incident to age, 
or because he had one of the orthodox on his 
back, I will not affirm. 


The early morning ride adds vastly to the 
stock of a man’s self-respect ; for one natu- 
rally feels mean on getting out of bed with the 
sun an hour high. As you clatter along the 
city pavements out toward the plank-road 
which leads toward the rural districts, the soli- 
tary ring of the horse’s hoofs against the brick 
walls and the closed shutters, and the morning 
papers lying untouched on the door-step, and 
the watchman dragging himself sleepily home- 
ward from his nightly patrol, minister a deli- 
cious kind of satisfaction to your soul that you 
are really out of bel, and this feeling of hon- 
est pride is itself an accessory to good diges- 
tion. 

The gentle amble or hand-gallop is too easy 
a gait for a short ride, and so, if you are a min- 
ister or a man of business, and have not much 
time for recreation, I would recommend a hard- 
trotting horse. You will need some practice, 
however, or you will niake a sorry figure—your 
legs dangling against the creature’s ribs, and 
your elbows extended like the wings of a bird, 
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and your body as passive a lump as a bag of 
corn going to mill. These are invariably the 








constituents of verdant riding on hard trotters. 
Learn, therefore, to rise fully in the sad- 
dle, after the fashion of John Bull; the exer- 
cise is absolutely splendid. stimulating the 
capillaries vastly by the friction of the clothes 
against the person, starting a genial perspira- 
tion over the whole body, inflating the lungs, 
opening the hepatic ducts, likewise the pyloric, 
and a great many others which you will find 
named in Dunglison’s Dictionary. 

If you happen to be a minister, you will find 
that a daily ride in the saddle, especially if it 
contemplate some mission of benevolence, will 
wonderfully oxygenate your sermons ; for it is 
high time that preachers and parishes were 
made aware of the fact that good sermons and 
good arterial blood have strong affinities. 

It is immensely important, as I have just 
now suggested, that your ride contemplate 
some good object besides health which shall oc- 
cupy the thoughts. One of the most miser- 
able as well as ludicrous spectacles on earth is 
that of a poor dyspeptic bouncing on a horse’s 
back day after day, saying inwardly with every 
jolt, **1t’s for my health, it’s for my health !” 
I have seen a man sallow and cadaverous after 
six months of such penance. Nay, I have 
tried it myself with doleful results. 

An old author tells of a rich man who said 
to a poor man, “I walk to get a stomach for 
my meat;” “and I,’? said the poor man, 
“‘ walk to get meat for my stomach.”? Depend 
on it, the latter won the stomach if he missed 
of his sirloin. Take admonition, dyspeptic 
reader, from this hint, and beware of the folly 
of getting fussy about health on horseback or 
anywhere else. 

John Wesley was a broken-down invalid at 
forty, but riding in the saddle some thousands 
of miles in the work of preaching saved him to 
the world till past fourscore; whereas, if he 
had simply ridden for health—a selfish consi- 
deration—doubtless he would have died in his 
prime. On reflection I believe that a benevo- 
lent errand at the end of your ride will prove 
quite as serviceable as the ride itself. A dis- 
tinguished physiologist has remarked that be- 
nevolence promotes the centrifugal action of 
the fluids of the body. We all know that sel- 
fishness is mental congestion, and why should 
it not teud to physical congestion ? No doubt 
it does. And I have seen a dyspeptic dying 
by inches under the wear and tear of this mean 
thought, that his personal health was of great 
consequence; when everybody, even his wife, 
knew that he did nobody any good. He was a 
considerable gymnast, a constant rider on 
horseback, a marvelous bather in cold water, a 
very duck (or I should rather have said gan- 
der) among aquatic bipeds; and yet grew no 
better, but worse, from day to day, just be- 
cause of selfishness. 





Varieties. 
From the Scientific American. 

The fiber of a single silk cocoon 1s 1,520 feet in 
length. 

The total length of railroads in Germany, at 
the close of 1859, was 7,949 miles. 

The large iron pipes employed in the Glasgow 
(Scotland) Water-works are four fect in diameter, 
1% of an inch thick, and sustain a pressure from 
about 300 feet of head. 

Great quantities of what is called “ patent fuel” 
are manufactured and employed in England, prin- 
cipally on steamships. It consists of the small or 
fine bituminous coal pressed into square blocks, 
and rendered adhesive by bitumen. It can be 
stowed away in less space than the shapeless 
lumps of common coal, and it is therefore prefera- 
ble for long voyages. 

Tamarack timber, treated with creosote and 
covered with felt, is introduced between the iron 
and stone work of the Victoria Bridge, in Mon- 
treal, t- impart a certain degree of elasticity at 
the junction of these hard materials. 

In the Gulf of Manaar (Ceylon) turtle are fre- 
quently found of such 4 size as to measure five 
feet in length. Sir Emerson Tennant states that, 
in riding along the sea-shore one day, he saw a 
man in charge of some sheep, who was resting 
under the shade of a turtle shell which he had 
erected on sticks to shield him from the rays of 
the sun. 
—————_—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—=—~_aéaADn— 
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H. H. C., Prattsburgh, N. ¥.—The price of Graham's ‘* Hand 
Book of Standard or American Phonography,’’ bound in mus- 
lin, with embossed side-title, is $1.00; with gilt side-title and 
marbled edges, $1.25; in morocco, full gilt, $2.75. If you wish 
to have the postage prepaid, send an additional 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Andrew J. Graham, Phonetic Depot. 80 Madison street, 
New York. 

The priee of ** The Reporter’s Companion,”’ by Benn Pitman 
and R. P. Prosser, is 75 cents, or handsomely bound in maslin, 
$1.00. Pitman’s*‘ Phrase Book,” is not at hand ; but we think 
it is of the same price asthe ‘*Companion.’? Address, Benn 
Pitman, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

It is somewhat difficult to give the advice you solicit. We 
think Pitman’s works superior in respect to simplicity and the 
arrang t of the exercises; but Graham’s book is more 
complete. For the beginner, the former might be preferable ; 
but the advanced phonographer cannot well dispense with cer- 
tain reporting improvements that Graham has intreduced. 
Pitman’s works have been the most used in the Community. 








Those however, who have examined Graham's Hand Book, 
think highly of it in some respects. 
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